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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


NEXT IN LINE? 


If anything should happen to West 
Germany’s 81-year-old Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, who would take his 
place as leader of that country? It 
now looks as though his successer 
might be Ludwig Erhard, who was 
recently appointed by Adenauer to be 
Vice Chancellor. 

Erhard, a financial expert, also 
serves as director of West Germany’s 
business affairs. Now 60, he is given 
a big share of the credit for his coun- 
try’s spectacular rise from poverty to 
prosperity after World War II. 


A WORTHY CAUSE 


It is Christmas Seal time again. 
From now until January, we shall be 
asked to buy as many of these brightly 
colored seals as possible to help fight 
tuberculosis. 

Money raised through the sale of 
Christmas Seals is also used to help 
the nearly half million Americans who 
are afflicted by the disease. 


DRY AUSTRALIA 


Australia is believed to be the driest 
continent on the globe. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the country’s 
land is either too dry for farming or 
is capable of supporting only a few 
types of plants which require the 
barest minimum of rainfall. Aus- 
tralia, with an area of 2,974,581 
square miles, is a little smaller than 
the United States. 


MORE CANADIANS 


More people are moving from var- 
ious parts of the world to Canada 
than at any time since 1913. It is 
estimated that some 200,000 new- 
comers will have entered Canada by 
the end of this year. That country’s 
total population is 16,344,000. 


SOVIET BREAD SHORTAGE? 


Russians face the threat of a bread 
shortage this winter. According to 
reports from Moscow, the Soviet 
Union’s wheat harvest this year has 
been below normal. Drought in cer- 
tain areas of the communist country 
cut deeply into the Russian wheat 
output. 


GERMANS LIKE IT 


Shoppers in Cologne, West Ger- 
many, seem to like their first super- 
market. The store has been open less 
than 2 months and already does more 
business in a week than an ordinary 
German grocery store generally does 
in a month. 


“ATOMS FOR POLICE” 


Uncle Sam has suggested a new 
slogan to describe the free world’s 
combined atomic-powered forces. It 
is “Atoms for Police,” and it tells the 
world that we and our allies intend to 
use atomic power for self-protection, 
not for war. 











“MAN, THE CONQUEROR.” 











TALBURT IN WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


The human race has accomplished much, but 


will man now show enough intelligence to keep from destroying what he’s achieved? 


The Missiles Danger 


Will U. S. Citizens Back Great Effort to Offset Gains Soviet 


Union Is Making in 


(President Eisenhower and other 
U. S. leaders have been expressing 
their views on the crucial scientific- 
military race between the communist 
and free worlds. Following is a sum- 
mary of their ideas plus some of our 
own.) 


E live in exciting but worrisome 

times as the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to reveal startling accomplish- 
ments in the conquest of space. 

We know now that the Reds are 
ahead of us in some vitally important 
fields of missiles research. 

We must accept as probably true 
Red boasts of rockets which can carry 
hydrogen explosives to all parts of the 
world, including the United States. 
This is indicated by the Reds’ skill in 
launching their globe-girdling Sput- 
niks—the first satellites shot into 
space by man. 

For the first time in history, every 
American city—inland as well as 
coastal—faces the possibility of de- 
struction from the air. A sneak at- 
tack against us, made with rockets, 
could bring death to millions of our 
citizens in a matter of minutes. 


Space Exploration? 


Our nation, of course, is also in a 
powerful military position. We have 
an able Air Force. From bases around 
the world, we and our allies could 
carry hydrogen bombs to enemy ter- 
ritory. We too have rockets, and are 
working on new ones (see page 3). 

Nevertheless, we face one of the 
greatest crises in our history. We had 
time to build forces to win victory 
after we got into World War I in 
1917. Similarly, we had time to build 
strength for victory after the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor and drew us 
into World War II in 1941. We had 
the time because the United States 
was then safe from attack, and our un- 
bombed factories could turn out the 
weapons we required for our own of- 
fensives. 

In a rocket war, there will be no 
time to prepare defenses after fighting 
begins. A nation with inferior rocket 
power could go down to defeat within 
a few hours. A Red nation might try 
an attack, if it felt sure there could be 
no serious rocket retaliation. An 


enemy nation might give up the idea 
of attack, however, if it knew the pen- 
(Concluded on page 2) 











Russian Grip on 
Eastern Europe 


Should U. S. Make Big Effort 
To Attract Red Satellites 
Away from Moscow? 


NE year ago today—on November 
18, 1956—Russian tanks were 
patrolling the rubble-filled streets of 
Budapest, Hungary. The revolt 
against Soviet control of Hungary had 


been ruthlessly suppressed. Young 
Hungarian freedom fighters were be- 
ing rounded up and packed off to 
Russia. 


It was also exactly one year ago 
today that a meeting of Polish and 
Soviet leaders ended in Moscow with 
an agreement that spelled out a new 
relationship between Poland and the 
Soviet Union. The Poles won several 
concessions, including the cancellation 
of certain debts to Russia. 

Now—12 months later—where does 
eastern Europe stand? Has the ex- 
ample of Hungary kept other eastern 
European peoples from seeking more 
freedom? Or has the example of 
Poland encouraged others to try to 
gain concessions from Russia? 

Before we attempt to answer these 
questions, let us take a look at this 
area lying between the Soviet Union 
and the free lands of western Europe: 

Eastern Europe. Eight countries in 
this region are under communist con- 
trol. They are Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, and Yugo- 
slavia. They stretch down across 
central Europe in a strip 300 to 600 
miles wide. 

This area is about the size of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona combined. 
It is mainly a farming region. 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany are 
more industrially advanced than the 
others. 

Some 112,000,000 people (approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the U. S. popula- 
tion) live in these communist lands 
near the western borders of the Soviet 
Union. (See article on page 4 for 
each nation’s area and population.) 

Russian influence. Communist rule 
in these countries stems from the oc- 
cupation of most of them by Soviet 
troops during World War II. Russian 
military power was used to strengthen 
native communists and put them in 
high positions. 

Top posts usually went to native 
communists who had spent years in 
Moscow. These local Reds then in- 
vited the Russians to return as mili- 
tary and technical advisers. 

East Germany, in particular, owes 
its very existence to Russia. It was 
carved out of “old” Germany. Soviet 
troops occupied the area after World 
War II. Russia refused to cooperate 
with the western powers in setting up 
a single government for the whole 
country. Thus, East and West Ger- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Missiles Race 


(Concluded from page 1) 


alty could be its own destruction by 
rockets with hydrogen explosives. 
The job before us, then, is to build 
rocket strength greater than that of 
We and our allies must 
defend 
We must do so in 


our enemies. 


do so if are to ourselves 


should 
the hope that our power will frighten 


we 
war come. 
an enemy and keep the world at peace. 

The task will be tremendous. It 
will require reorganization and new 
direction of our rocket development 
program. It will require closer co- 
operation by government, the armed 
forces, and scientists. 

The task certainly calls for more 
scientists in the years ahead. Doing 
the job well cannot help but require 
billions of dollars in new expenditures 
for developing and testing rockets. 
Greater costs will mean more taxes in 
all probability. 

Such needs are primarily on the 
technical material side of the 
the dictatorial 


and 


problem. Beating 


Soviet Union in a missiles race calls 
for more than material effort, how- 
ever. 


All Americans must be ready to co- 
operate as in wartime, to make sacri- 
fices, and to support a well-planned de- 
effort if we are to keep our 
democracy with its precious human 
freedoms—with its devotion to the 
rights of individuals. 

Bernard Baruch, elder statesman, 
financier, and often an adviser to 
Presidents over the years, puts the 
issue before us in these words: 

“Sputniks are more than satellites 
hurtling through space, more than a 
warning of leadership jeopardized and 
security imperiled. Sputnik repre- 
sents the test of democracy. If we do 
not discipline ourselves to protect our 
freedoms, we shall bear the harsher 
disciplines which enemies will impose 


fense 


upon us.” 

What, then, can we as citizens do? 
The remainder of this article deals 
with some suggestions. 

Know the facts. The President, in 
his speeches, is giving his ideas of 
where we stand and what should be 
done in the rockets field. He will make 
a trip to France next month to dis- 
cuss ways to speed up and improve co- 
operative scientific research. 

Members of Congress are conferring 
with military men and scientists to 
determine what mistakes may have 
been made in the past and to seek ways 
to correct them. Scientists and mili- 
tary men are expressing views on what 
should be done. Newspapers, maga- 
radio and programs 
are providing a great deal of technical 
information on rockets—and compar- 


zines, television 


ing U. S. and Soviet progress in space 
exploration. 

Study the suggestions offered. De- 
bate the worth of the differing sugges- 
Make up your mind 
best and support 


tions with others. 


which plans are 
them. 

Even if you can’t vote, you can write 
and express your ideas to newspapers 

also to your senators and represent- 
atives. You can urge your parents to 
write letters, too. 

You can make your opinions count. 
Doing so is part of the responsibility 
democracy. You 

opportunity to 


of citizens in a 
vouldn’t the 
peak out in a communist land. 

In the schools. Students, as well as 
can encourage young people 


have 


teacners, 


with the special, required talents to 
make a career in the sciences. 

Don’t stupidly make fun of those 
with abilities that you may not have. 
The scornful names of ‘‘bookworm,” 
“the brain,” and others are in poor 
taste, and have been. The 
scientist intellectual can be 
“good and their special 


always 
the 


too, 


and 
guys,” 
gifts may someday help to save your 
life and the life of your nation. It is 
no disgrace not to be an outstanding 
student, but it 
courage someone with scholastic ability 
from making full use of it. 


is a disgrace to dis- 


More scientists, as this paper has 
pointed out certainly are 
needed. At the same time, this na- 
tion requires well-educated people in 


before, 


ask Americans to do without certain 
things. If this is necessary, we should 
cooperate. Remember that the cost of 
building a defense is far cheaper than 
fighting a war. Remember, too, that 
any luxuries we may have to give up 
now, or any sacrifices we may be asked 
to make, will be trivial as compared to 
what we will go through in case of an- 
other world war. 

Elder Statesman Baruch has this to 
say about our luxuries: 

“If America ever crashes, it will be 
in a 2-tone convertible. Sometimes it 
seems to me that the path which leads 
to defeat is widening into a super- 
highway, along which we speed ap- 
parently unconcerned with our desti- 
nation—as long as we get there on 





LOOKS PRETTY 


LOOK BEHIND YOU! 


possible enemy will be afraid to attack us. 





STEEP! 





SWEIGERT IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


We must build strong enough defenses so that any 


This will require sacrifices, but the 


price will be small in comparison to the cost of another world conflict. 


many other fields. Perhaps your spe- 
cial qualifications are best adapted to 
a non-scientific career. If so, choose 
the one that fits you, train for it care- 
fully, and—when you go to work—give 
the job your very best efforts. You, 
along with scientists, will be helping to 
serve the best interests of our country. 
If each job, regardless of its nature, 
is being done well, our nation will be 
strong. 

Sacrifices. In the Soviet Union, the 
Red bosses decide how much factories 
can make for the people as a whole. 
By holding back consumer goods, the 
Reds are able to use factories and raw 
materials for armaments production— 
and doing so has helped them to go 
forward in building missiles. 

In the United States, factories turn 
out all sorts of goods. People can buy 
almost anything made if they can pay 
for it. We enjoy more luxuries— 
and necessities—than any other people. 

If we do get into an all-out missiles- 
ing program, the government may 


foam rubber seats and push-button 
drives. 

“The cost of preserving the peace 
is infinitely less than the cost of fight- 
ing a war.” 

Our goal should be, so far as is pos- 
sible, to keep ourselves strong with 
a good balance between production for 
defense and of goods that we need for 
daily living. 


Keeping democracy. No matter 
what sacrifices we make, no matter 


how powerful we become, we shall have 
gained nothing if we forget that the 
preservation of democracy is our over- 
all goal. 

Clay Coss, Managing Editor, and 
Walter E. Myer, late founder of Civic 
Education Service, which publishes 
this paper, pointedly wrote of the 
problem before us in their book 
America’s Greatest Challenge. They 
made this statement: 

“For 40 centuries, nations have 
risen only to fall. In all this time, no 
country has ever thoroughly trained 


its people to govern. If most Ameri- 
cans become informed, active citizens, 
they will write a new chapter in the 
history of mankind. 

“What a 2-fold challenge we face! 
First, to do something that no country 
has ever done before (build a nation 
of people thoroughly trained to gov- 


ern); second, to break the age-old 
tradition that nations rise only to 
fall.” 


Earlier in this article, we wrote of 
the special need for studying the many 
suggestions offered on the _ space 
satellite question—and then acting to 
help get the best ideas carried out. 

Our duty as citizens is to study all 
the problems of government and to use 
our influence in solving them. The 
citizen who is an asset to democracy 
has, in one way or another, formed the 
habit of following current develop- 
ments closely. He is as interested in 
the big political issues and contests as 
he is in athletic events. 

Getting into the swing of political 
activity is just like anything else. At 
first, everything is confusing. It may 
seem for a while that this business of 
trying to help govern is just too hard. 

If one sticks it out, though, he 
finally begins to feel at home in the 
field of public affairs. He starts en- 
gaging in discussions, in political 
party contests, and later in elections. 
He volunteers, on occasions, to do 
some work for a particular party or 
candidate. Eventually, he discovers 
that his political activities have be- 
come a vital, enjoyable part of his 
daily existence. Such a man—or 
woman—has become a worthy citizen 
in helping to govern our free nation. 

Students can start now to take a 
part in public affairs. You in the high 
schools today will be running this na- 
tion tomorrow. If you study and 
learn how to deal with political prob- 
lems now, you will be increasingly 
able to help solve the great crises of 
our time. 

Realism. In speaking of the dan- 
gers posed by the Soviet Union’s prog- 
ress in building missiles, we do not 
wish to alarm anyone unduly. Our 
great country, with its vast industrial 
capacity, should be able to equal or 
surpass any Soviet accomplishment. 
There is no need to be defeatist. 

At the same time, we must stop 
taking the Russians lightly and assum- 
ing that they are weak. Our wisest 
course is frankly to recognize gains 
the Soviet Union is making, and to 
cope with them in a calm, determined, 
and realistic manner. 

‘Missile feature on next page should 
be read in connection with this article.) 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





Pronunciations 


_Anastas Mikoyan—a-na’stiis mi-kaw’- 
yan 

Andrei Gromyko—an-dra’ gr6-mi’k6 

Antonin Novotny- -an’taw-nyén naw’- 
vawt-ni 

Enver Hoxha—én’vur haw’ja 

Felix Gaillard—fa-léks gi-yar 

Georgi Zhukov—gé-awr’gi zhoo’kéf 

Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej—gé-awr’gyé 
gé-awr’ gy00-dazh’ 

Janos Kadar—yii’nésh ka’dar 

Ludwig Erhard—lood’vig ér’hard 

Maurice Bourges-Maunoury—mo6-rés’ 
boor-zhés’m6-no0-ré’ 

Mikhail Suslov—mé’kil siis-lév 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Rodion 
nawf'ski 

Todor Zhivkov—to’dawr zhiv’kév 

Walter Ulbricht—vil’tér ool’brik 

Wladyslaw Gomulka—vla-di'slaf gaw- 
mool’ka 


Malinovsky—ro6-dyén mi-li- 
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YOUNG woman in white, her 

uniform similar to that of a 
nurse except without a cap, leaves the 
accident receiving room of a big city 
hospital. She has just taken a sample 
of blood from a child who was badly 
cut. He is in critical condition, and 
doctors are preparing him for a blood 
transfusion. 

The woman in white knows that 
speed and accuracy are needed to save 
the child’s life. In a laboratory, she 
tests the child’s blood sample, and then 
locates a supply of similar blood for a 
transfusion. After a careful recheck 
of both the sample and the blood kept 
in the hospital to make certain that 
they are of exactly the same type, she 
returns to the operating room. 

The injured child is given a blood 
transfusion. His life is saved— 
thanks, in part, to the speedy and 
careful work of the woman in white. 
She is a medical technologist. 

Testing blood for transfusions is 
only one of the many tasks performed 
by medical technologists. If you 
choose this field, you will assist doctors 
by doing analyses that aid in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of many different 
kinds of diseases. You may prepare 
vaccines, give skin tests, or analyze 
water or food products for bacteria. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
field, you should have a high degree 
of accuracy, manual dexterity, and 
the ability to follow instructions. You 
must also be able to work well under 
pressure in an emergency. 

Training. While in high school, 


Career for Tomorrow - - In Laboratory Work 


take as many scientific courses as you 
can. Next, you should plan on taking 
at least 2 years of college study in 
such subjects as biology, zoology, 
chemistry, and other scientific fields. 
Finally, you will need at least 12 
months of study in a school of medical 
technology approved by the American 
Medical Association. 

When you have completed these re- 
quirements, and have passed an ex- 





ARMY 


MEDICAL technologist at work with a 
binocular microscope 


amination, you will be eligible for 
certification by the Board of Registry 
of Medical Technologists of the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists. 
The board sets the standards for 
medical technologists throughout the 
country. Most jobs in this field are 
open only to persons who can meet the 
board’s rigid requirements. 

Though most medical technologists 


are women, more and more men are 
entering the field. 

Job outlook. Openings in this field 
are expected to be plentiful for some 
time to come. In addition to working 
for hospitals and clinics, persons 
trained in this profession are also em- 
ployed by public health agencies, as 
well as by drug and medical research 
institutions. 

Earnings. Beginners usually earn 
between $275 and $300 a month. Most 
experienced technologists have in- 
comes of around $450 a month, though 
persons with exceptional skills or with 
executive duties earn much more. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 
There are opportunities for advance- 
ment to such supervisory posts as 
chief medical technologist. The work 
offers an opportunity to serve man- 
kind, and it is generally interesting. 

But salaries are somewhat low for 
such important work. Also, the need 
for absolute accuracy can be wearing 
on your nerves if you are not well 
suited for this type of work. 

Further information. You can ob- 
tain a pamphlet entitled “Employment 
Opportunities for Women as Medical 
Technologists and Laboratory Tech- 
nicians,” from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for Women’s Bureau Bulletin 203-4, 
and enclose 25 cents in coin. You can 
also get helpful information from the 
Registry of Medical Technologists of 
the American Society of Clinical Path- 
ologists, 700 South Council St., Muncie, 
Indiana. —By ANTON BERLE 








American 


USSIA’S sputniks have prompted 
Americans to ask where our nation 

stands, compared with the Soviets, in 
the development of missiles and other 
weapons. President Eisenhower’s view 
on this subject—expressed in a recent 
radio-TV speech—is as follows: 

“Although the Soviets are quite 
likely ahead in some [respects], and 
are obviously ahead of us in satellite 
development, ... the over-all military 
strength of the free world is distinctly 
greater than that of the communist 
countries. [But] we could fall ‘be- 
hind—unless we now face up to cer- 
tain pressing requirements.” 

Various observers feel that this 
statement is too optimistic. Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, a former German scien- 
tist who is now one of our leading 
rocket experts, says it may take at 
least 5 years of hard and costly efforts 
for us to catch up with the Russians. 

Here are some generally agreed 
facts on Russia’s achievements and our 
own: 

Earth satellites. As we go to press, 
2 Russian sputniks are circling the 
world. While these satellites do not 
directly endanger us, the Soviets could 
send up man-made moons and devices 
to spy on our military installations. 

Furthermore, the sputniks indicate 
tremendous progress in the develop- 
ment of Soviet rockets. 

The United States now appears to be 
stepping up its own satellite program. 

Missiles. Russia is known to have 
conducted several tests of an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile (ICBM), 


probably reaching distances of about 
4,000 miles. 


Also, it is believed that 





PO LILIES 


and Russian Strength 


the Soviets are now producing many 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
(IRBM’s) that can carry H-bombs 500 
to 800 miles. Launched from sub- 
marines, these could strike deadly 
blows against our cities. 

The United States has tested a num- 
ber of long-range rockets successfully. 
One of these traveled at least 3,500 
miles out over the Atlantic a year ago. 
However, this was an experimental 
device, not intended as an actual 
weapon. Other U. S. rockets have 
risen more than 2,000—and perhaps 
4,000—miles skyward. 

We have conducted successful tests 
with 2 kinds of IRBM’s designed as 
weapons—the Army’s Jupiter and the 
Air Force’s Thor. About a month ago, 
Thor traveled nearly 2,800 miles. 

An American ICBM rocket, Atlas, 
designed to travel 5,000 miles, may 





WIDE WORLD 


DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN 


have a successful flight before the end 
of this year. 

We have a 5,000-mile missile, Snark, 
almost ready for troop use. However, 
it is a pilotless jet plane, and it does 
not travel nearly so fast as the ICBM 
and IRBM rockets. <A shorter-range 
pilotless jet, Matador, has been in serv- 
ice for some time. 

In all, says President Eisenhower, 
the United States has been working on 
38 types of missiles, and nearly a third 
of these are in operation at the pres- 
ent time. 

Planes and bombs. The President 
argues that missiles still do not cancel 
the effectiveness of our older weapons. 
He mentions, for instance, our atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, and the swift jet 
planes which can carry them. 

He says, however, that we must de- 
pend heavily on our European and 
other allies—now and in the future. 
Because of their locations, these allies 
can provide good bases from which 
the free world will strike back with 
planes and rockets if Russia launches 
a war. 

Action. Eisenhower has announced 
a number of steps to speed our pro- 
duction of missiles and other weapons, 
For example: the appointment of Dr. 
James R. Killian as Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology. Since 1949 Dr. Killian has 
headed the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology—a leading scientific 
school. 

We shall, in forthcoming weeks, 
round up the best available opinions on 
issues involving America’s missile and 
rocket program.—By TOM MYER 











Your Vocawulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. They asked a committee to de- 
cide whether or not to censure (sén’- 
sure) him. (a) criticize (b) censor 
(c) follow (d) honor. 


2. He tried to amplify (iAm’pli-fi) 
his part in the proceedings. (a) deny 
(b) change (c) expand (d) forget. 


3. Some of the charges against him 
were spurious (spi’ri-us). (a) well 
founded (b) new (c) old (d) false. 


4. It was reported in the paper that 
he was an Anglophobe (ing’glé-fob). 
(a) intelligent Englishman (b) hater 
of things English (c) admirer of the 
English (d) collector of English an- 
tiques. 


5. The dictator believed he was om- 
nipotent (Om-nip’é-tent). (a) losing 
his power (b) possessed of unlimited 
power (c) gaining ground over his 
enemies (d) in danger of being over- 
thrown. 


6. Only lately have his political at- 
tacks been virulent (vir’i-lent). (a) 
reasonable (b) restrained (c) evident 
(d) bitter. 


7. They were expatriates (éks-pi’- 
tri-its). (a) unpatriotic persons (b) 
spies (c) criminals (d) exiles. 


8. The prisoner was deluded (dé- 
lud’ed) by the arguments of his cap- 
tors. (a) misled (b) convinced (c) 
delayed (d) angered. 


9. The President’s note engendered 
(én-jén’derd) good feeling between 
the 2 countries. (a) endangered (b) 
produced (c) destroyed (d) hindered. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a powerful group in 
Moscow. 


1. Term often used to describe a shake- 
up in which officials of a dictatorial coun- 
try are suddenly removed. 


2. Mohammed V is King of 


3. Christmas help in the 
fight against tuberculosis. 


4. Capital of Poland. 

5. Capital of Bulgaria. 

6. Top leader of Hungary (last name). 
7. President of Yugoslavia. 


8. Communist Party leader in Poland 
(last name). 


9. Soviet Foreign Minister. 
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Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: education. VERTICAL: 1. 


Everest; 2. Dead; 3. Zhukov; 4. Garcia; 
5. Malaya; 6. Hartford; 7. Syria; 8. 
Colombo; 9. Mann. 
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The Story of the W 





NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, the American Observer will not 
be published on November 25. The 
next date of publication will be 
December 2. Best wishes for an 
enjoyable holiday! 











Visitor from Morocco 


A colorful visitor with a 
flowing robe and a cherry red fez 
will sit down with Americans for a 
traditional Thanksgiving Day dinner 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, next week. 
He is King Mohammed JV, ruler of 
Morocco. 

King Mohammed V will arrive in 
the United States November 25—his 
first visit here—for talks with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other top Ameri- 
can leaders. The Moroccan ruler also 
plans to visit a number of places from 
New York to San Francisco while 
here in this country. 

King Mohammed V is a good friend 
of the United 
States and strongly 
supports most of 
our policies dealing 
with North Africa 
and the Middle 
East. He 
agreed to let us 
keep our air bases 
in Morocco. 
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Morocco since the 1600’s, ascended the 
throne some 30 years ago. At that 
time, Morocco was partly under French 
and partly under Spanish supervision. 
France exiled King Mohammed V 
to a Mediterranean island in 1953 be- 
cause of his demands for Moroccan 
independence from French rule. He 
was permitted to return home shortly 
before France agreed to grant free- 
dom to the North African land in the 
spring of 1956. Spain also gave up 
its claims to Moroccan territory. 
Moroceo, located in North Africa 
across the Strait of Gibraltar from 
Spain, has an area of around 170,000 
square miles—somewhat larger than 
California. Most of the land’s 10,- 
000,000 people are farmers or herds- 


men. 


Television 


There is a special TV treat in store 
for science students and for anyone 
else who is interested in scientific sub- 
jects. It is a CBS program called 
‘‘Conquest,’’ which will appear at 
intervals over the next 2 years. The 
first show of this series will be tele- 
cast December 1 from 5:00 to 6:00 
p.m., EST. 

Among other things, the December 
1 show will tell the film story of the 
historic balloon flight last summer of 
U. S. Air Force Major David Simons 
in which he went higher into the air 
than anyone had ever gone before. On 
the same program, leading American 
scientists will discuss the meaning to 
us of Russia’s achievements in sending 
man-made moons into space. 

Some of the nation’s leading scien- 
tific National 
Academy of Sciences, have a hand in 
producing “Conquest.” CBS newsman 
Eric Sevareid will narrate the show. 
mean- 


groups, including the 


During Thanksgiving Week, 


while, TV fans will be treated to 2 
big musical shows. One of them, to 
be shown November 26 at 7:30 p.m., 
EST, is “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
starring Van Johnson. The other one, 
to be telecast the following night at 
8:30 p.m., EST, is “Annie Get Your 
Gun,” with Mary Martin playing the 
lead. Both programs will be presented 
in color by NBC. 


Communist Countries 


In the paragraphs below, we give 
some facts about communist lands in 
Eastern Europe. All of these are 
under tight Soviet control except for 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Poland has a 
measure of freedom from Russian rule, 


while Yugoslavia is an independent 
Red land. 
East Germany. Population: 16,- 


500,000. Area: 41,500 square miles— 
slightly larger than Virginia. Capital: 
Pankow (suburb of Berlin). Largest 
city: Leipzig, 608,000. Leading prod- 
ucts: grain, potatoes, sugar beets, iron, 
coal, and textiles. Top leader: Walter 
Ulbricht, Communist Party chief. 

Poland. Population: 28,070,000. 
Area: 120,359 square miles—a little 
smaller than New Mexico. Capital 
and largest city: Warsaw, 1,000,000. 
Chief products: potatoes, sugar beets, 
grain, coal, and iron. Top leader: 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, Communist Party 
boss. 

Czechoslovakia. Population: 13,- 
089,000. Area: 49,354 square miles 
slightly larger than Louisiana. Capi- 
tal and largest city: Prague, 930,000. 
Leading products: steel, machinery, 
lumber, glass, textiles. Top leader: 
Antonin Novotny, Communist Party 
boss. 

Hungary. Population: 9,861,000. 
Area: 35,905 square miles—about the 
size of Indiana. Capital and largest 
city: Budapest, 1,760,000. Leading 
products: grain, potatoes, livestock, 
textiles, oil, and iron. Top leader: 
Janos Kadar, Communist Party boss 
and Premier, also called Chairman of 
Council of Ministers. 

Bulgaria. Population: 7,548,000. 
Area: 42,796 square miles—a little 
larger than Ohio. Capital and largest 
city: Sofia, 600,000. Leading prod- 
ucts: grain, potatoes, and tobacco. Top 
leader: Todor Zhivkov, Communist 
Party boss. 

Romania. 








Population: 17,490,000. 


Area: 91,700 square miles—somewhat 
Oregon. 


smaller than Capital and 
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POLISH leader Wladyslaw Gomulka is 
a communist, but he hopes to make his 
nation independent of Moscow 


chief city: Bucharest, 1,237,000. Lead- 
ing products: wheat, rye, oil, corn, and 
animal products. Top leader: Gheor- 
ghe Gheorghiu-Dej, Communist Party 
boss. 

Albania. Population: 1,400,000. 
Area: 11,000 square miles—about the 
size of Maryland. Capitai and largest 
city: Tirana, 110,000. Leading prod- 
ucts: corn, livestock, cement, and min- 
erals. Top leader: General Enver 
Hoxha, Communist Party boss. 

Yugoslavia. Population: 17,853,000. 
Area: 99,000 square miles—a little 
larger than Wyoming. Capital and 
largest city: Belgrade, 500,000. Lead- 
ing products: corn, timber, grain, to- 
bacco, coal, and metals. Top leader: 
Marshal Tito, President. 


Two Red Leaders 


Both Wladyslaw Gomulka of Poland 
and Janos Kadar of Hungary head 
Soviet satellite countries which sought 
freedom from Russian rule last year 
(see page 1 story). 

Gomulka, 55, is boss of the Com- 
munist Party in Poland, and controls 
the Polish government through the 
party organization. He has worked 
for the Reds most of his life. As a 
youth, he organized communist labor 
and young peoples’ groups in Poland. 
When Russia set up a Red regime in 
Poland after World War II, Gomulka 
became one of the most powerful men 
in his country. 

Though a Red, Gomulka didn’t al- 
ways agree with the ideas of Russia’s 
communist leaders. He was sent to 


prison in 1951, and little was heard 
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JANOS KADAR heads the communist 
government of Hungary, which is very 
closely tied to the Soviet Union 


of him until he was released 5 years 
later. Within a few months, he re- 
gained his post as Poland’s boss. 

When unrest almost led to a full- 
scale revolt by the Poles against their 
Soviet masters last fall, Gomulka man- 
aged to avert serious trouble. He 
persuaded Moscow to agree to give 
a measure of freedom to Poland, which 
helped to prevent a bloody uprising 
in his homeland. 

Kadar, 45, also began working for 
the Reds as a young man. He became 
an important leader in the communist 
government established in Hungary by 
Russia after World War II. 

Like Gomulka, Kadar was sent to 
prison in 1951 for disagreeing with 
Russia’s Red bosses. Released 2 years 
later, Kadar quickly regained his 
power. In 1956 he became leader of 
Hungary’s Communist Party. 

Kadar unsuccessfully sought to pre- 
vent the Hungarian revolt against that 
country’s Red leaders last November. 
After Russian troops moved in to 
crush the revolt, he became Premier 
of the beaten land. Many Hungarians 
regard Kadar as a puppet of Moscow. 


French Premier 


France’s new leader, Premier Felix 
Gaillard, has presented an ambitious 
program of action to the French legis- 
lature. He is calling on the law- 
makers to (1) give him special powers 
to prevent further price increases at 


home, and (2) approve a measure 
granting some self-rule to French- 


supervised Algeria. 

It was on a similar home-rule pro- 
posal for Algeria that Gaillard’s pred- 
ecessor, Premier Maurice Bourges- 
Maunoury, was voted out of power 
September 30. (In France, a Premier 
must usually resign when he is de- 
feated in the legislature on an impor- 
tant issue.) France was without a 
chief executive from that time until 
Gaillard took office earlier this month. 

Gaillard, who has just turned 38, 
is the youngest man to lead France 
since Napoleon Bonaparte became head 
of that country at the close of the 
1700’s. An economist by training, the 
new French Premier is said to be a 
tireless worker. His friends say he 
has a biting tongue for his enemies, 
and a sharp wit on the debating floor 
of Parliament. 

Gaillard is determined to be a strong 
leader. He hopes to restore some of 
the prestige his country lost through- 
out the world because of bickering 
at home and France’s inability to 
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choose a leader for so many weeks. 

It remains to be seen how long Gail- 
lard will be able to stay in power, 
and how successful he will be in carry- 
ing out his program. 


Exchange Talks 


William Lacy’s working day is 
often filled with surprises. As the 
U. S. State Department officer in 
charge of American-Soviet exchange 
programs, his job is to meet with 
Russian officials representing various 
cultural, farm, and trade groups. 

At times, the Soviet representatives 
greet Mr. Lacy with a warm smile 
and talk of big plans for exchange 
programs between their country and 
the United States. But at other times, 
the Russians greet our representative 
with angry scowls and words of criti- 
cism of our foreign policies. 

The manner in which the Soviets 
greet Mr. Lacy usually depends upon 
whether Moscow is currently conduct- 
ing a hate drive against us or a cam- 
paign of apparent friendship. 

At any rate, the Reds are now call- 
ing for a big increase in exchange 
programs of trade, youth, entertain- 
ment, and other groups. The Soviets 
have also suggested the possibility of 
arranging for regular airplane flights 
between Russian and American cities. 

Meanwhile, we are asking the Reds 
to ease up on travel restrictions 
against American visitors to Russia. 


Day to Give Thanks 


Thanksgiving Day is Thursday, No- 
vember 28. The idea of setting aside 
certain days for giving thanks goes 
far back in history. In Biblical times, 
the people of Israel held services of 
thanksgiving after crops were har- 
vested. The idea spread to other lands. 

Many of our customs for Thanks- 
giving Day come from the Pilgrims, 
who set aside certain days for giving 
special thanks to God for helping them 
to become established in the New 
World. 

President George Washington issued 
a Thanksgiving proclamation setting 
aside Thursday, November 26, 1789, 
as a day for honoring the new Con- 
stitution of the United States. In 
the years that followed, the observ- 


large quantities of printed material for 


ance was celebrated at different times 
in the various states. 

In 1863, President Abraham Lin- 
coln proclaimed the last Thursday in 
November as a national Thanksgiving 
Day. The event was celebrated on the 
same day each year by annual Presi- 
dential proclamation until 1939. In 
that year, President Franklin Roose- 
velt, heeding the pleas of merchants 
for 4 instead of 3 weeks for Christ- 
mas shopping, moved Thanksgiving 
back from November 30, the last 
Thursday of the month, to November 
23. 

Because many people were opposed 
to the change for Thanksgiving Day, 
Roosevelt soon reverted to the old date. 
Later, Congress passed a resolution 
setting aside the fourth (which is usu- 
ally, but not always, the last) Thurs- 
day in November as Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Russia’s Names 


News stories about Russia often use 
a number of different names to de- 
scribe that country. In addition to 
Russia, it is called USSR and Soviet 
Union. 

The full name of the big communist 
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Mrs. A: Does your husband consider 
you a necessity or a luxury? 

Mrs. B: That depends on whether I 
am cooking his dinner or asking for a 
new dress. 

* 


You can’t insult a modern girl by say- 
ing her hair-do looks like a ay because 
she doesn’t know what a mop looks like. 
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WIDER FROM BEN ROTH AGENCY 


“If you have in mind what I think you 
have—Welcome!” 


Boss (angrily): Why is it you never 
get to the office on time? 

perneenogne: Well, it’s like this. You 
kept telling me not to watch the clock 
during office hours and now it’s become 
such a habit that I don’t watch it at 
home either. 

x 


Bob: I’m tired of always being the 
goat! 
- Cleo: Then, why don’t you stop butting 
in? 
* 


Sam Levenson overheard 2 men talk- 
ing. “I wish I had enough money to 
buy an elephant,” said one. 

“Why do you want an elephant?” 
asked the other. 

“I don’t. I just wish I had the money.” 


* 


Conscience is the thing we always 
believe should bother the other fellow. 


* 


“Jimmy,” said the little fellow’s mother 
after cleaning up his battle scars, “when 
that other boy threw sticks at you, why 
didn’t you come and tell me instead of 
throwing them back at him?” 

“What good would it do to tell you?” 
he replied in disgust. “You couldn’t hit 
the side cf a barn.” 
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TO HELP THE BLIND. Under a newly developed process, Braille “type” can 
be used in this duplicating machine so as to turn out, rapidly and at a low cost, 


blind readers. 


country actually is Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR). It is 
called Soviet Union for short. Though 
Russia is the name of only one of the 
16 so-called republics which make up 
the USSR, it is by far the largest 
and most important one. For that 
reason, the entire Soviet Union is 
often referred to as Russia. 


Khrushchev’s Word? 


A little more than a week ago, Rus- 
sia’s Communist Party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev promised that his country 
would never start a war. The Red boss 
also called for a top-level meeting of 
the major powers to discuss global 
problems. 

Should we take Khrushchev at his 
word and let up a bit on our programs 
to develop new weapons? Should we 
agree to a big-power meeting as he 
suggests? To help find the answer to 
these queries, we must ask a few ques- 
tions of our own. 

If the Red boss really opposes war 
as he says he does, why is he rushing 
ahead full speed with such offensive 
weapons as long-range missiles in- 
stead of concentrating on defensive 
weapons ? 

If Khrushchev feels that world 
peace could be achieved by a big-power 
conference, why did he recently order 
a Red walk-out from a disarmament 
conference of the major countries and 
demand that the talks be opened to 
all 82 United Nations members? 

Of course, we must continue to do 
all we can to work for peace with the 
Soviet leaders. But we must also be 
careful not to let down our guard 
whenever the Reds try to lull us to 
sleep with false hopes of peace. 


Top Rocket Expert 


In April of 1945, a tall, blond Ger- 
man approached American GI’s in 
crumbling Germany with his hands 
held high as a sign of surrender. The 
German identified himself as Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, widely recognized 
as Germany’s leading rocket expert. 

During World War II, Von Braun 
helped nazi Germany develop rockets 
for war purposes. Under his super- 
vision, the Germans turned out the 
V-2 rocket missiles that bombarded 
Britain toward the close of the war. 
At the time of Germany’s defeat in 
1945, Von Braun and other German 
scientists were working on long-range 
missiles capable of hitting New York 
City some 3,000 miles away. 


Dr. Von Braun is still working on 
rockets. But he is now helping Uncle 
Sam develop rocket missiles. As a re- 
search director of the U. S. Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, he helped develop the Army’s 
Jupiter—a 1,500-mile missile that was 
successfully tested not long ago. 

Though he now works chiefly with 
missiles for defense, the German 
rocket expert has long been interested 
in space travel. Even as a youth in 
Germany he studied all he could about 
space activities. 

Dr. Von Braun, 45, now lives in 
Alabama with his wife and 2 daugh- 
ters. During his free time, he enjoys 
his favorite hobbies of flying and sail- 
ing. 


Watch Your Step! 


Auto accidents happen to those who 
don’t ride in cars as well as to motor- 
ists. That’s a reminder we shall be 
hearing a great deal during Pedestrian 
Safety Month. November is a good 
time for a such a reminder because 
December is usually the worst month 
of the year for pedestrian accidents. 
About 8,000 pedestrians lost their 
lives last year in the United States. 
Many of these casualties occurred to- 
ward the end of the year. 

So remember these rules of safety: 
Stop, look, and listen before you cross 
the street. Don’t cross where you’re 
not supposed to. If you must walk on 
the road, walk facing the traffic. 
Obey the law. The safety habits you 
practice may help save your life. 


New Federal Agency 


Stanley Reed, former justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, heads a new Civil 
Rights Commission set up by the 
White House. A measure passed by 
Congress last summer calls for such a 
commission to study the treatment of 
Negroes and other minority groups— 
in connection with voting rights and 
various other matters. 

Other members of the new group 
include Virginia’s ex-Governor John 
Battle; Michigan State University 
president John Hannah; Assistant 
Secretary of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins; 
head of Notre Dame University Rev- 
erend Theodore Hesburgh; and South- 
ern Methodist University Law School 
dean Robert Storey. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE “IRON CURTAIN” AREA. Russia absorbed Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in 1940. A pro-Soviet government was 


established for Albania in 1944, when the nazis were driven out. 
Hungary drawn definitely into Russia’s camp. Czechoslovakia kept some freedom until 1948. 


The years 1945-47 saw Romania, Bulgaria, Poland, and 


East Germany was under 


Moscow’s direct control from the end of World War II until 1949, when a native Red government was set up. 


Eastern Europe 


(Continued from page 1) 


many have separate governments. 

Three Baltic nations—Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia—were annexed to 
Russia during the war. The United 
States has never recognized the So- 
viet annexation. 

Yugoslavia has been more success- 
ful than any other of the eastern 
European lands in breaking away 
from Soviet control. In 1948, Marshal 
Tito, Yugoslavia’s leader, declared 
that his country would follow an in- 
dependent course, though it would 
remain a communist land. 

Since Stalin’s death, Yugoslavia has 
become more friendly with Russia 
once more. Just how far Tito has gone 
during recent months in allying his 
nation with the Soviet Union is a 
question difficult to answer. However, 
Yugoslavia is not generally regarded 
as a Russian satellite, as are the other 
countries of eastern Europe. 

(The word satellite has two mean- 
ings: (1) an object in space 
revolving about a larger one—for ex- 
ample, Russia’s space satellites now 
encircling the earth; (2) a state polit- 
ically and economically dominated by 


outer 


a powerful neighboring state.) 
Government. In each of the satel- 
lites, the communists run the govern- 


ment. Yet not all these governments 
are following Moscow’s wishes in 
every Way. 

Poland, for example, has quite a 
bit more freedom than it had in 
Stalin’s day. Poles can now listen to 
radio broadcasts, and read news- 
papers, magazines, and books from 
free nations. They can travel abroad, 
and non-communists can enter Poland. 
Students are no longer forced to study 
so much about communism. 

Hungary has not experienced a 
similar relaxation of controls. This 
unfortunate land is under strict Soviet 
supervision. Premier Janos Kadar is 
a Russian puppet, and has no popular 
following. He rules only because of 
Soviet soldiers in Hungary. 

In several other lands of eastern 
Europe, Russian influence is not quite 
so strong as it used to be. People 
dare to speak up a bit more, yet they 
know they must not go too far in 
criticizing their governments. 

Russia’s relations with its satellites 
seem to boil down to this: so long as 
the governments of these lands remain 
communist, Moscow will permit them 
a bit more independence than for- 
merly. But if communist rule is 
threatened—as was the case in Hun- 
gary a year ago—then the Soviet 
Union is prepared to use brutal force 
to keep the Reds in power. 


Farming and industry. When the 


Reds took over eastern Europe, they 
set out to put farms and industries 
under government control, as Russia 
had done. But today, most of the 
communist regimes have stopped try- 
ing to run the farms. 

Farmers in eastern Europe bitterly 
resented working for the state and 
turning their crop harvest over to 
the government. Output lagged, and 
farmers held back in turning over 
their products to the state. Today 
every one of the satellite governments 
—except Albania—has had to give 
farmers a free hand to a large degree. 

In Poland, most state farms have 
been returned to private owners. In 
Hungary, only about 10 per cent of 
the land remains in collective farms. 
Russian-type farms have been largely 
abandoned in Romania and Bulgaria, 
and the farmers are allowed to keep 
title to the land. 

While the Reds have been more suc- 
cessful in retaining control of indus- 
try, they have not been able to boost 
production as much as they had hoped. 

A major weakness of the satellite 
industries is that most of them have 
been operated mainly for the benefit 
of the Soviet Union. Both Hungary 
and Bulgaria started big steel plants 
upon Russia’s insistence, but have not 
been able to finish them because of 
lack of funds. The production at cer- 
tain automobile and airplane plants in 


Poland depends largely on Soviet 
willingness to supply certain auto and 
plane parts made only in Russia. 

It seems likely that the industries 
of these countries will be tied to the 
Soviet economy for a long time to 
come. The satellites’ foreign trade 
is largely with each other and the 
Soviet Union. Russia has become their 
chief source of technical training. 

For example, close to 1,000 Hun- 
garian students are studying in the 
Soviet Union. Only a very few are 
studying in the western lands—excent 
for refugees who have probably Icft 
Hungary for good. Some observers 
feel that, in the long run, these scien- 
tific and technical ties will be more 
important than political ties in link- 
ing eastern Europe to Russia. 

Living conditions. The standard of 
living is low throughout eastern 
Europe. City dwellers generally have 
a harder time than farm folk. Fac- 
tory pay varies from 25% (in AI- 
bania) to perhaps 75% (in Poland) 
of what the pay is for an average 
worker in a U.S. factory. Even these 
figures are misleading, for prices are 
higher in the satellite lands than in our 
country. 

In all these countries, houses and 
apartments are overcrowded. Recent 
price rises in building materials have 
discouraged many who hoped to con- 
struct their own homes. Last year, 
250,000 were unemployed in Poland. 

Thousands are bitter and restless, 
and would like to leave their countries. 
Emigration is very severely limited, 
though. Red leaders know that if 
they should let everyone leave who so 
desires, there would be a tremendous 
outpouring of citizens to other lands. 

American goods of any kind are 
much in demand. Despite widespread 
poverty, pens, books, neckties—in 
fact, just about anything made in the 
United States—find a ready market. 

Yet in spite of the generally drab 
living conditions, most people agree 
that daily existence is better than a 
few years ago. This fact is un- 
doubtedly an important reason why 
conditions are fairly stable. 

The future. What chance do these 
people have of ousting their com- 
munist leaders and setting up free 
governments? 

Very little at this time, say most 
observers. The failure of the Hun- 
garian revolt a year ago is clear in the 
memory of eastern Europeans. They 
know that if communist rule is threat- 
ened, Soviet troops will go into action. 

On the other hand, many eastern 
Europeans are keenly interested in 
what is going on in Poland. They 
have seen the government of Polish 
leader Wladyslaw Gomulka edge partly 
away from Soviet control, while re- 
maining communist. Most of the mil- 
lions who resent Russian influence in 
their nations seem to feel that it is 
the example of Poland, rather than 
Hungary, that offers the most hope 
for their own countries at this time. 

U. S. relations. Since eastern Eu- 
rope came under communist control, 
our relations with these nations have 
been generally cool. In fact, we do 
not even officially recognize Albania, 
Bulgaria, and East Germany, and our 
government has no diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in those lands. To show 
our disapproval of the Kadar regime 
in Hungary, our government has with- 
drawn the U. S. minister from Buda- 
pest. 

Even with the eastern European 
countries where we have ambassadors 
or ministers, we do not have very 
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VACHON FROM BLACK STAR 


FACES OF THESE PEOPLE in Poland reflect the years of trouble that this eastern European nation has seen 


warm feelings of friendship. After 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia rebelled 
against Russian control, we granted 
limited aid to his nation to help it 
stay independent. In view of Tito’s 
recent actions that have seemingly 
pulled him closer to the Soviet Union, 
we are now re-examining our aid pro- 
gram to Yugoslavia. 

After the Polish government showed 
signs of becoming more independent 
of Russia, we granted her about 
$95,000,000 in aid in the form of loans, 
part of which was used to buy some 
of our surplus wheat, cotton, and oils. 
A delegation from Poland arrived in 
Washington earlier this month, look- 
ing for more assistance. 

Whether we should make an effort 
to cultivate friendlier relations with 
the communist lands alongside Rus- 
sia’s western boundary is a matter of 
controversy among U. S. _ Officials. 
Some feel we should try to work for 
closer cooperation with these coun- 
tries. They say: 

“Never before since the Reds took 
over eastern Europe have we had such 
a good opportunity to drive a wedge 
between these lands and Russia. The 
satellite countries are no _ longer 


slavishly copying the Soviet Union, 
but are trying to move toward a more 
independent course. 


The climate is 


















YOUTH ON PARADE during a communist celebration in 


right today for lifting the ‘quaran- 
tine’ that we have imposed on most 
of these nations. 

“Let’s try to make friendly contacts 
with them. We should encourage 
travel by Americans in these lands, 
and invite their people to visit our 
nation. Let’s make it possible for 
students there to come to America to 
study. 

“Our friendly aid and encourage- 
ment will enable these governments 
to become stronger and more confident 
and more capable of being on their 
own. Even though the governments 
remain communist, they may veer far 
enough away from Russia so that they 
will become a neutral group. That is 
far preferable to having them aligned 
with the Soviet Union. 

“Our policy of the past 10 or a 
dozen years has not accomplished a 
thing in eastern Europe. A ‘hard’ 
attitude toward these lands only keeps 
them in the arms of Russia.” 

Other Americans are opposed to the 
adoption of a friendlier attitude 
toward the communist governments of 
eastern Europe. They argue: 

“Closer relations with these nations 
depend on their abandoning the com- 
munist system. Changing our tactics 
now would indicate that we have de- 
cided to be ‘soft’ on communism. Such 








Sofia, the capital of Soviet-dominated Bulgaria 


a step would weaken the resistance 
of our allies in western Europe and 
elsewhere to the Reds, and would 
shatter the anti-communist alliances 
that we have built up. 

“For example, think what friendlier 
relations with East Germany would 
mean! It would be a tremendous vic- 
tory for the Soviet Union which has 
insisted all along that the west must 
deal with that puppet government. It 
would be a shattering blow for the 
West German government of Konrad 
Adenauer, one of our loyal allies. 

“What assurance do we have that 
these countries would be grateful to 
us—or even that they would remain 
neutral? In case of war, their com- 
munist leaders would certainly put 
these nations on Russia’s side. Any 
help we give them now would make 
them stronger enemies of ours in war. 

“Even if we could bring about the 
formation of a neutral group in east- 
ern Europe, would such a step be de- 
sirable? The so-called neutral lands 
now existing have hampered the free 
world in its efforts to solve today’s 
urgent global problems.” 

This issue will undoubtedly be de- 
bated during the next session of Con- 
gress. Several lawmakers are urging 
a review of our policies in eastern 
Europe. —By HOWARD SWEET 








































Readers Say— 











We do not attempt to balance argu- 
ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. If you disagree with 
what others say, write your views to 
this column. 


I share the opinion of many people 
that the UN isn’t being given a fair 
deal. People are always ready to criticize, 
but how many of these same people are 
willing to help, so their criticisms can 
be corrected? Not very many. Until 
people realize that the UN is there to 
help them if they in turn help it, the UN 
won’t be able to function as it was in- 
tended to do. REA TROWBRIDGE, 

Huron, South Dakota 


* 


The following is my belief on the veto 
in the UN Security Council: 

I believe that the Security Council of 
the UN could carry on its work with a 
greater degree of accomplishment if its 
decisions were made with a two-thirds 
vote. As it stands now, proposals backed 
by the United States continually seem 
to be vetoed by Russia, and vice versa. 

How can anything be achieved over 
such obstacles? The present method of 
veto is only clearing the road for Soviet 
aggression. GENEVIEVE KALMES, 

Brooklyn, New York 


* 


I believe that the UN is the best hope 
for peace in the world at present. The 
UN is striving to maintain international 
peace and security; to develop friendly 
relations among nations; to cooperate in 
solving international problems in the 
economic, social and humanitarian fields; 
to promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and to be a cen- 
ter for harmonizing the actions of na- 
tions in attaining these common ends. 

BILLY HARE, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


* 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, former Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson is quoted as saying that 
in his opinion we are more than keeping 
up with the Russians in the development 
of new weapons. This is typical of the 
far too common statements in Washing- 
ton which weakly attempt to minimize 
the obvious danger inherent in the rapid 
Russian progress in scientific develop- 
ment. 

Statements of this type have cast a 
serious doubt on whether certain of our 
leaders really understand the obviously 
apparent communist drive for our de- 
struction. Washington must realize this 
and investigate the jam in our scientific 
and missiles program. 

RAY HADRICK, 
Highland Park, Illinois 


* 


In the October 21 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, there was an article en- 
titled “Draft Debate.” I believe that we 
should end the military draft program. 
The young men of our country are proud 
to defend their country and, in case of 
sudden war, I am sure they would fight 
with the vigor and spirit our country 
1s noted for. NANCY MILKE, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


* 


I read that the United States will not 
change long-standing plans to launch a 
finished satellite until next spring. I per- 
sonally think if we launch a satellite as 
soon as possible, without inserting deli- 
cate instruments, it would certainly put 
the United States equal in the race for 
space conquest, and it would surely prove 
in the eyes of our allies that the United 
States is not lacking in the progress of 
our era. ANTHONY KUMIEGA, 

Chicopee, Massachusetts 


* 


The UN, ever since it started, has been 
working toward a peaceful world, and 
is still working toward it today. I sin- 
cerely hope that this world-wide hope 
and dream will come true in the very near 
future. DIANA SCHRODER, 

Huron, South Dakota 


* 
(Address your letters to: Readers Say, 


AMERICAN OBSERVER, 17383 K_ Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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We’re Fortunate 
By Clay Coss | 











WEEK from Thursday is Thanks- 

giving. The American people 
have long followed the Pilgrims’ cus- 
tom of setting aside a special day each 
year to give thanks to God for their 
good fortune. 

We in this country have a great deal 
indeed for which to be thankful. All 
we have to do is to contrast our lot 
with that of people in most other parts 
of the world to see how well off we 
really are. 

I have before me a chart which pre- 
sents many facts about 88 nations. The 
information it contains vividly shows 
how much more fortunate we are than 
most other peoples on earth. 

For example, the average life span 
in the United States is about 70. In 
21 countries, it is from 32 to 40. Ina 
number of other lands, the average 
person cannot expect to live past 50 
years of age. 

Then consider such material posses- 
sions as automobiles. We have 1 car 
for every 3 people. In 15 lands of the 
world, the number of persons per car 
ranges from 1,000 to 29,000. In many 
countries, the majority of inhabitants 
do not own automobiles, and seldom or 
never ride in them. 

The people of most nations have 
never seen television. Hundreds of 
millions of them live in dwellings with- 
out plumbing facilities or any of the 
many work-saving appliances found in 
the average U. S. home. 

American youths have educational 
and career opportunities undreamed of 
by most other young people in the 
world. In fact, our population as a 
whole enjoys comforts and luxuries 
unfortunately denied to the bulk of the 
sarth’s inhabitants. 

Even more important than this mate- 
rial wealth, we in this country possess 
a maximum of freedom to live as we 
desire. We are free to express our 

















FIELDS 
IT WOULD BE WELL for each of us, 
at times, to make out a list of things 
for which to be thankful 


opinions, to join the church of our 
choice, to help select our political lead- 
ers, and to prepare for any career we 
wish. 

Because of our favored situation, we 
should not be boastful, smug, or in- 
different. There is still room for much 
headway in our own country. Not all 
Americans, by any means, are well off. 
But our nation as a whole has come far 
along the road of progress. For this 
we should be constantly thankful, and 
we should resolve to do everything pos- 
sible to help those less fortunate than 
both here and 
achieve a better way of life. 


ourselves, abroad, to 
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Moscow’s Top Leaders 


Group of 15 Men Control Vast Soviet Union 


O one knows for certain just when 
the next shake-up in Moscow’s 
ruling group—the Presidium—is likely 
to take place. But most experts on 
Soviet affairs are convinced that new 
“purges” are just about inevitable 
under the Red system of government. 
The Presidium is made up of 15 
leaders who control Russia’s Commu- 
nist Party. The party, in turn, con- 
trols all phases of life in the Soviet 
Union. 

Only about 3 out of every 100 Rus- 
sians belong to the Communist Party. 
Even the majority of these party mem- 
bers, though they have more power 
and privileges than other Soviet citi- 
zens, have very little voice in shaping 
their country’s policies. The top 
leaders, who make up the Presidium, 
are the real bosses of the party and of 
Russia. 

Because top leaders in Russia aren’t 
elected to office, as they are in the 
United States and other democratic 
countries, there is no orderly way to 
change the Soviet leadership. Hence, 
there is a constant struggle for power 
among Presidium members. 

For the present, it looks as though 
Nikita Khrushchev, First Secretary 
or boss of Russia’s Communist Party, 
is the most powerful man in Moscow. 
He holds the job that Joseph Stalin 
held when he was Soviet dictator. 

Khrushchev is believed to have mas- 
ter-minded the “purge” of Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov from the Presidium 
last month because he regarded the 
military hero as a rival for power. 
Through this move, Khrushchev tight- 
ened the grip of the Communist Party 
leaders on the Red Army. The party 
chief will probably remain as top boss 
of Russia until a new rival succeeds 
in wresting power from him. 

Khrushchev, 63, worked as a shep- 
herd, locksmith, and miner in his 
youth. He joined the communists and 
served in the Red Army in 1921. He 
rose steadily in the Communist Party, 
becoming its chief after Stalin’s death 
in 1953. Khrushchev has gained in 
power ever since then. 

Other leading Presidium members 
include the following men: 


Nikolai Bulganin, 62, Premier since 
1955. He joined the Red revolution- 
aries in 1917 when they were seizing 
control of the Russian government. 
His first party post was with the dread 
secret police. Later, he managed large 
banks and electrical plants in Moscow. 
Over the past few months, he appears 
to have been losing influence in the 
Presidium, and he may be the next 
Soviet leader to get the ax. 

Anastas Mikoyan, 62, Deputy Pre- 
mier. Like Bulganin, he joined the 
Red revolutionaries in 1917. Much of 
his career has been devoted to build- 
ing up Russia’s trade with other coun- 
tries. He has also helped develop in- 
dustry in Russia. Mikoyan has 
managed to come out of numerous 
Moscow government shake-ups without 
a scratch. No one knows how long his 
luck will hold out. 

Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, 59, De- 
fense Minister. He took Zhukov’s 
place as Defense Minister last month. 
Malinovsky is a career soldier who 
joined the Reds in 1917. It is pre- 
sumed that he’s willing to let the Com- 
munist Party leaders dominate the Red 
Army. (For a longer sketch on 
Malinovsky, see last week’s issue of 
this paper.) 

Andrei Gromyko, 48, Foreign Min- 
ister since early 1957. He speaks for 
Russia in its dealings with other na- 
tions. Gromyko is well known ‘in the 
United States. He was Soviet am- 
bassador to Washington, D. C., for 
several years and often attends meet- 
ings of the United Nations in New 
York. 

Mikhail Suslov, 54, a top Commu- 
nist Party leader and Presidium mem- 
ber. A fanatic follower of the late 
Stalin, Suslov is regarded as a possible 
successor to Khrushchev as boss of 
Russia’s all-powerful Communist 
Party. An indication that Suslov’s 
power in the Presidium is growing 
came during the 40th anniversary 
celebration of the Red revolution in 
Russia earlier this month. His photo- 


graph was one of the few pictures of 
Soviet leaders to be prominently dis- 
played during the fete. 

—By ANTON BERLE 








News Quiz 











Citizens in Crisis 


1. Why do we face our greatest crisis 
from a defense standpoint? 


2. How can students, as well as adult 
citizens, help to bring about wise deci- 
sions on planning rocket weapons? 


38. What can you do to encourage 
scientific-minded classmates to develop 
their talents as fully as possible? 


4. Outline some of the steps you can 
take in becoming a valuable citizen. 


5. What are 2 extremes to avoid in 
considering the military position of 
Russia? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or don’t you agree that we 
must take whatever steps are necessary 
to overcome Soviet gains in missiles pro- 
duction? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Are you willing to make consider- 
able sacrifices, if necessary, to strengthen 
our military position in relation to Rus- 
sia’s? Why, or why not? 

8. Do you believe that our country can 
develop enough scientists and _ well-in- 
formed citizens to meet any crisis that 
may confront it? Explain your position. 


Eastern Europe 


1. Briefly describe the satellite area 
along Russia’s western borders. 


2. How did this region come under 
communist control? 


3. To what extent has the Soviet Union 
loosened its grip on eastern Europe since 
Stalin’s day? 

4. How has Russian influence been felt 
in farming and industry in the satellite 
lands? 


5. Briefly describe living conditions in 
these countries. 


6. Do eastern Europeans seem to have 
any chance of ousting their communist 
leaders at this time? 

7. Summarize the views of Americans 
who think our government should now try 
to cultivate closer ties with the satellite 
countries. 


8. What are the opinions of those who 
oppose such a policy? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that anti- 
communists in the satellites should be 
encouraged to revolt against their gov- 
ernments at this time? Explain. 


2. Do you favor or oppose a change in 
U. S. policy toward the satellites? Give 
reasons for your stand. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Identify: Felix Gaillard, Walter 
— Anastas Mikoyan, William 
acy. 


2. What is the origin of our Thanks- 
giving Day? 

3. By what other 
known? 


names is Russia 

4. Why is it necessary for us to be on 
guard against peace promises such as the 
one recently made by Khrushchev? 


5. What month is generally the most 
dangerous for pedestrians? 


6. In brief, how does President Eisen- 
hower think our military strength com- 
pares with that of the Soviet Union? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) criticize; 2. (c) expand; 3. (d) 
false; 4. (b) hater of things English; 5. 
(b) possessed of unlimited power; 6. (d) 
bitter; 7. (d) exiles; 8. (a) misled; 9. 
(b) produced. 
















